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f£O THE VISITERS of COMMON SCHOOLS, 
heretofore appointed by the Superintendent. 
T= great benefits derived from the examination of the | 
Schools by the Visiters who performed that duty the last 
year, have been so signal and manifest, that the ~uperintendent | 
would earnestly and respectfully request the gentlemen already | 
appointed for that purpose, to renew their inspections during | 
the present year A copy of the Reports of the Visiters will 
be forwarded by the Ist of July. to the respective County Clerks, | 
dressed to each Visiter who subscribed any report. which 
will be delivered on applicati.n tothe Clerks ‘These reports 
will suggest new subj sets of enquiry, and, frequently. improved | 
modes of conducting the examiuations, and stating the resulu. | 
It is also respectfully suggested to the respective Visiters, | 
that by drawing up the results of their observation for the pre- | 
sent year, in aseries of connected remarks, instead of a tabu- | 
lar form, in the mode adopted in the Abstracts given in the Re- | 
pert, as nearly as may be much time and labor will be saved, | 
as well to themselves, as to this Department, | 
Where there are any vacancies in the Boards. or where it woul] | 
be advisable to increase the number, additional appointmens | 
will be made upon the representation of the Board, or of any ef 
the Visiters i | 
In the following Counties, no Visiters have as yet been ap | 
pointed, from the want of proper information respecting the 


| year. 


| ertyto abandon the contract, and seek another teach- | 
| er; but they should never attempt to influence the In- | 
| spectors in the discharge of their peculiar duty, by | 
= | any considerations arising from the wislies or the pe- | 
, cuniary interests of the inhabitants Of the districts, in | 


respect to the candidate offered forexamination. 

t is unnecessary after the preceding remarks, to 
add, that certificates of qualification should in no in- 
stance be granted, upon the grounds of ability to teach 
a particular school, or for a particular term. The 


certificate, when granted, authorizes the holder to | 


teach any school in the town during any part of the 
Joun C. SPENCER. 


LIBRARY REGULATIONS. 
A variety of applications having been made te the 





Superintendent, founded on the alleged difficulties | 


and inconvenience, attending the practical execution 


of the Regulations prescribed for the government of ' 


District Libraries, it is deemed proper to publish the 


following letter, in answer to a Committee from sev- | 


eral School Districts in the town of Guilford, for the 


rsons who would be suitable and willing to act: Albany, AF | purpose of more fully explaining the views of the 


jegany, Chautauque, Chemung Fulton, Hamilton, Lewis, Mad- , 
ison, Rockland, Sullivan, Warren, Wayne and Yates | 
In the following Counties, Visiters have been appointed, buj 
not a sufficient number to visit all the Schools: Broome. Catta; 
raugus. Chenango, Otsego, R laer. Columbia, Delaware 
Essex, Franklin Gieene, Jefferson, Montgomery. Niagara, Ouei | 
me Onondaga, Ontario, Oswego, St. Lawrence, Ulster and Wash- 

pgton. 





The Superintendent will be happy to avail himself of any in- | 
formation which may be given by gentlemen in the above named | 
'v Visiters for | 





Counties, to enatle him to appoint the 
those Counties It is hoped that a consideration of the creat 


Department on this important subject, and in order 
to show the necessity of uniformity in the system, 
as well as the beneficial influences which may be ex- 
pected to result from its faithful execution. 


Office of Superintendent of Com. Schools, 
Avsany, 13th November, 1839. 


Gentlemen :—If the very intelligent Committee of 


advantages which must result to the Schools and te the she=| School Dieetet No. 19, in Guil ford, had Sete apprised 
cessfulvoperation of the system. by the gratuitous ins los <> of the astonishing ignorance -thet-prevails in many 
Ome all 


gentlemen of known character and intelligence. =i ? 
whu feet an imgerest yn a subject of such vital i rte 
take the necessary-ateasures to have fu'l Boards of Visiters.ap- 
pointed for their Counties. and will influence those who may-be 
selected to undertake the task. ; 

JOHN C. SPENCER, Superintendent. 
Office of Superintendent of Com Schools, 


Arpany, June 18. 1840. 
SUPERINTENDENT'S DECISIONS, &C. 


Certificates of Qualification. 

Inspectors should not grant certificates to appli- 
eants, unless they are satisfied, upon a thorough ex- 
amination, that such applicants are well qualified, as 
respects moral character, learning, and ability to teach 
any Common School within the town, during all or 
any portion of the year ensuing the date of such cer- 
tificate.—The great deficiency in the operations of 
the Common School system, and the principal ob- 
stacle to the improvement of which it is susceptible, 
consist in the employment of incompetent teachers. 
The absence of good moral character, cannot be com- 

nsated by any intellectual qualifications, however 

igh ; and experience has also shown, that an unex- 
ceptionable moral character, and an abundance of 
learning may exist, without an ability to teach. It is 

















= 


the duty of Inspectors to see that all these requisites, | 
so far as they are attainable, and can be ascertained, | 


are united, before they grant a certificate. Bysodoing, 
they may, in some instances, contravene the wishes 
of stees, and perhaps of the inhabitants of dis- 
tricts; but they will consult the true interests of both, 
and aid in ne. heme impulse to the cause of primary 
education, which is demanded by the progress of an 
intelligent public opinion. An enlightened, inde- 
pendent and conscientious Board of Inspectors, can 
effect more for the advancement of the standard of 
the Common Schools in their town, than any other 
official body connected with their administration; and 
the opposition which they may occsionally meet with 
in the firm discharge of their important duties, should 
not, for a moment, be placed in competition with the 
permanent good which will be thus achieved. It is 
the duty of Trustees to employ or contract with teach- 


mportance,'to _ 


of the eleven thousand Districts of this State, on the 
| Subject of regulating their Libraries, they would 
| cease to wonder at the minuteness of detail which 
was deemed indispensable in the regulations and in- 
structions ; and had they seen a tithe of the com- 
| plaints pouring in upon the Superintendent, of the 
| gross neglect by ‘Trustees and Librarians, of the books 
| in their charge, whereby the Libraries had, in some 
| cases, been broken up, and in others, were ready to 
| be—they would have perceived the necessity for very 
| rigid rules, to preserve these fountains of knowledge 
| and usefulness. And if they had borne in mind that 
| these Districts comprised every variety of character 
, and interests essentially dissimilar in their circum- 
| stances, they would have perceived that no general 
| regulations could possibly be adapted to all these 
_ varieties. The Superintendent anticipated that he 
| would be called upon to modify those adopted, and 
has invariably done so, upon a proper representation, 
| in all cases when the law did not itself prescribe the 
rules. It gives him pleasure to receive such repre- 
; sentations, because they evince an interest in the 
| subject, and because he thus collects valuable sug- 
| gestions, which will enable him hereafter to perfect 
| a system that was entirely novel and untried, and for 
| which no precedents existed. 
| I proceed now to remark on the different points 
| noticed by the committies : 
| Ist. As tothe time in which books are to be re- 
turned. The accompanying order authorizes the 
Trustees to extend it to not exceeding twenty-eight 
days ; or the same person can redraw the book. This 
will be in accordance with your own views. 


2d, As to particular days for returning and draw- 


| giveth 


| ers ; but such contract always involves the condition | ing books, this was intentionally left to be regulated 


by Trustees and Librarians. In many Districts, it 
| would be oppressive not to receive a book from an 
| inhabitant who had travelled eight or ten miles to 
bring it, andto whom it might be exceedingly incon- 
| venient to deliver it on a specified day. It was sup- 
| posed that this matter would be regulated by the con- 
venience of each District, as the inhabitants would 
have the power at their annual meeting of choosing 
officers who would consult that convenience. The 
Trustees may fix a day for delivering books, one day 
at least in each week ; but it is so easy to receive 
books, at any time, that generally speaking, the Li- 
| brarian should do it. 
| 3d. Your Committee, labor under a misconception 
| of Article Ist, under Section 6. The first sentence 
in that article merely says, that the Trustees are au- 
thorized to impose the fines specified. It is not im- 
| perative, except in the case of injuries to books.— 
Whenever the reasons exist which your committee 
, think should prevent the imposition of a fine, of 


| course you will not impose it, if you concur with them. 
4th. Your Committee have multiplied with some 
| ingenuity the occasions of examining the books. It 
was supposed that the Trustees on coming into office, 
would meet the Trustees going out, at the Library, 
and examine it, so that these two examinations would 
be but one. To make out the catalogue to be deliv- 
ered to the Commissioners, it is supposed the Trus- 
tees will haye reference to the last time they exam- 
ined them, and to the information the Librarian may 
ve of any changes since that time. But you 
aré mils “in supposing that by Section IV. of 
Regulations No. 1, the books are to be called in, at 
this time. It is not required, nor is it necessary.— 
The examination at the end of six months, was deemed 
necessary in order to maintain a proper vigilance over 
the Librarian. Recollecting that these regulations 
are framed for a vast empire, (for such our State ac- 
tually is,) and that complaints have already been 
made of the negligence, infidelity to their trust, and 
even appropriating books to their own use, by Libra- 
rians, your committee will perceive the propriety of 
guarding, as much as possible, against such conduct, 
and affording a preventive, by requiring an examina- 
tion at least once, while the Libraria:: - . in office. 
According then, to my calculations, books would be 
called in but twice in each year, depriving the inheb- 
itants of the use of them for twenty-eight days in 
the whole, unless all idea of inspection and examina- 
tion be abandoned. I yet think the Regulations 
could not have required less on this point. 
5th. There is undoubtedly a strict accountability 
imposed on Librarians; and if the committee can 
suggest any mode of guarding against dishonesty and 
neglect, without such accountability, I will be obliged 
to them for it. Inconveniences can not be compared 
| with the destruction of Libraries. The duties of 
| Trustees are rather magnified by the committee. A 
| little experience will show. that they are rather plea- 


| sant than onerous. 
| 6th. I confess my surprise that a committee 8o in- 


' telligent, should doubt whether a person drawing a 
| book for himself, could be thereby debarred from 
| acting as an agent for another. It is the principal 


who acts—not the agent. ’ 
7th. Iain sorry the committee think Trustees are 
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the only officers in this community, who should not 
be responsible for the discharge of their duties, The 


files of this office would convince them, that Trustees 


are as liable to act wilfully wrong, and obstinately 


resist the law and orders of Commissioners, and the | 


decisions of the Superintendent, as other officers, and 
that they require the same vigilance which charac- 
terizes every department of the government. The 


remark of the committee, that a fine should never be | 
collected fgg trivial error, if the duties of the Trus- | 


tees were faithfully discharged, in other respects, is 
very true, and is in itself sufficient to show that the 
laws in relation to them, are not likely to be oppres 
The committee do not advert to the circum- 
stance that Trustees have other duties beside attend- 


sive. 


ing to District Libraries ; and that the law referred 
to, relates to all their duties. 
Joun C. Spencer, Superintendent. 


Yery respectfully, 
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PESTALOZZI. 
SUGGESTIONS ON TEACHING—Continued. 

To analyse, for instance, the idea of riding, the 
children should be asked, ** On what do people ride?” 
The answer would be: 

People ride on horses. 


ce “ ce ponies. 

6, sé 6 donkies. 
- oe rales. 

i it 


“ the tops of coaches. 
The coachman rides on the box, &e. 
In what do people ride ? 
People ride in stages. 

™ sé & coaches. 
xj se“ wagons. 
se sé 6 cars, &c. 

Then the teacher might ask the difference between 
riding on a horse and riding in the coach —ta and on 
Again, he might ask in what all sorts of riding 


By such questions as these, the children 


top. 
are alike ? 
would, by degrees, be led to sum up the matter in 
the following facts : 

Riding is being corried.,. The thing that carries you 
may be either an animal, or a carriage, or a boat, or a 
bulloon. If it be an animal, the rider sits on it. 

If it be a carriage, the rider may sit or stand in or 
on it, uC. 

In the same maaner to open the way for the under- 


_standing of gravitation, ask : 


Have you ever seen any thing falling ? 

What have you seen falling ? 

Stones, balls, snow, rain, &c. 

Where was the stone before it fell? 

Where was the stone after it fell ? 

Through what did it fall ? 

Have you ever scen any thing up in the air that did 
not fall? 

Feathers, clouds, smoke, birds, &c. 


What then is the reason that the stone falls, and the | 


bird does not ? 

If this question be too difficult, still to be encoun- 
tered by the child. The fact that a piece of wood 
swims on the water, while a stone sinks in it, may be 
resorted to, for illustration, until the pupils clearly 
perceive that the rising and falling depends upon the 
comparative weight of different substances, and of 
the means, as in the case of a bird, contrived for re- 
‘sisting the tendency to fall. Still the idea of gravity 
should not be mentioned; the pupils must first have 
ja perfectly clear idea of the nature of attraction, 
feadily illustrated by the attraction which, for in- 
stance, a large piece of wood or cork, exercises 


ona smaller, when both are placed in a basin of | 
water, and that which the borders of the vessel ex- | 
Also, the fact that a plummet let | 
down from a high precipice, inclines towards the 


ercise on both. 


mountain, may be used to show the attraction exist- | 
inp between them, and then the idea be generalized, 
until all we know of the mystery, “ why bodies fall | 
to the earth?” is fully exposed to the child’s per- | 
ceptions. 

Having supplied these hints to the zealous teacher, 
we feel that if he loves his noble profession, he will 


| find little difficulty in varying, extending and modi- 


| fying these exercises, until he has grafted on to his 


own system, whatever will give it greater vigor and 
efficacy. . 
| We pass over Péstalozzi’s mode of teaching num- 
ber (the elements of Arithmetic,) as our own meth- | 
, ods are founded on the same principles. We would, | 
| however, briefly show his manner of teaching frac- 
tions. The pupils should first be exercised in the 
division of the square into halves, fourths, eighths, 
| &e., and led to compare these different fractions with | 
a view to discover the proportions which they bear 
Next, they should take the thirds and 
ninths, and after comparing halves and thirds, they 


to each other. 


should take up the sixths as the medium of compar- 
| ison. This may be done by laying before the pupil 
three fractional squares of the same dimensions, but 
| differently divided, as follows: : 


| | | 
Et vi 
SE pp sia Bie 


| Here the pupil at once perceives, that one-half is 


stQek al 


equal to three-sixths, 1-2—3-6, and one-third to | 
two-sixths, 2-6—=1-3, and 1-2—-1-3, 1-2 of 1-3. 
In like manner, the system of Decimal Fractions 
ought to be explained on the ground of intuition, by 
using squares, divided into ten, one -hundred, &c. 
parts, and comparing them to every other species uf 


| fractions. The pupil having by these means acquired | 
| perfectly clear ideas of the nature of fractions gen- 
| eralky, and of each kind of fraction in particular, a 


course of mental calculation in fractions, and after- | 
wards in mixed numbers, ought to be sketched out. 
The same principles apply also to the farther pursuit 
of the science of calculable quantities, through the 
different operations of Algebra. In each case, the | 
| pupil ought first to be made thoroughly acquainted | 
with the nature of tho subject in hand, by illustra- | 
tions which appeal to his senses ; and when this has 
| been accomplished, and the mind has, by practice, 
been familiarized with the operations involved in 
them, then, and not till then, it will be of advantage 
to introduce him to those signs, by which he will be 
enabled to abridge his proceedings, in cases where 
the sole object is to arrive at the result in the shortest 
| Way. 

Will not the teacher find in these initiatory exer- 
cises, a remedy for that great disparity among chil- 
dren in the clearness of their perceptions, their power | 
of attention and interest in the study? If, as Des- 
cartes insists, it requires but a single faculty to sound ! 
all the abysses of pure mathematics; that no intel- | 
lect is too feeble, the difference alone consistiug in 
the rapidity of the process, the tortoise or the hare, | 
| both reaching the goal at last; how is it that the | 
| teacher so often finds such incorrigible stupidity, | 
| such leaden apathy, and such deceptive and fruitless | 
| progress on the Arithmetic forms? It is because 
| those pupils never clearly understood the nature of | 
| number; they have perhaps been able to make some | 
| apparent proficiency by dint of mechanical applica- | 
| tion of the Multiplication Table, and the rules ; but | 


this is all. If days, instead of hours, were given to 
the first rudiments of science, it would not so often 
be necessary to lament the wasted labor ofyears. In- 
dustry, mere indusiry, accumulates facts, but they of 
themselves do not educate the mind. 


SCHOOL INSPECTORS. 


It must be manifest on the slightest consideration. 


| that the success of the Common School system, so 


far as concerns the great ends of education, will de 
pend in a higher degree on the Inspectors, than op 
ny other class of officers connected with its admin- 
istration.—Jonn A. Drx. 

The reports of the Visiters show, that the éxam- 
inations of the Inspectors are slight and superficial. 
and that little benefit is derived from them.—Jo1ux 
C Sorncer 
\&. OSVENCER, 

The Inspectors will soon be called upon to sanc- 
tion the arrangements of the Trustees, for teaching 
the Winter Schools. They will, doubtless, as in 
times past, be urged not to insist on thorough quali- 
fication, ** because our School is small,” or, “he did 
well enough last winter,” or, “we cannot find any 
one else,” or, we shall lose the public money,” o1 
for some other similar miserable reason, by means ot 
dearest of all.the 


But we 
It is time 


which it is hoped to secure that 
follies experience expiates, a cheap teacher. 
trust such appeals will be made in vain. 

for Inspectors to vindicate the importance of theii 
office,—to remember that they are the guardians of 
fhe public schools, and that their faithlessness en- 


. . e - 
Jangers the prosperity and happiness of the youth of 


| ere | 
—_— —! —— | 


the State. Let them then break up at once and for- 
éver, these scandalous calculations on their violation 
of duty, and adopt a standard of qualification a littl 
in advance of former years, that there may be pro- 
gress in our system, and hope for our country. 

What is the law 2 


“§ 47. If the Inspectors shall be satisfied in respect to thx 


qualifications of the candidate, they shall deliver to the perso: 


so examined a certificute signed by them, in such form as shall 
be prescribed by the Superintendest of Common Schools.” 

*< If they shall be satisfied.” No limitation of dis- 
cretion !—no Specification of the manner of perform- 
ing their duty! And is it strange, thatcwith eight 
hundred and thirty-six different Boards of Inspec- 
tors, each ignorant of, and indifferent to, theaction 





| of the rest, without a common standard,—without 


concert of action, or community of interest ; is it 
strange, we ask, that there is little unity, efficiency 
and progress in our system? Surely legislation wil! 
interpose, and bring order out of this chaos. 

3ut we need not, we must not wait for the slow- 
moving wheels of legislation ; the Inspectors can, by 
doing their duty in the examination of Teachers, give 
an instant impulse to reform, that will be felt in every 
District. What is that duty? Let the law of Hol- 
land, answer ; for her public schools vouch the wis- 
dom and efficiency of her legislation : 

Art 7. In these examinations, the object shall be to ascertsip 
notonly the extent of knowledge of the candidate in the branches 
he is proposing to teach, but also his power of communicating 
that knowledge to others, and especially to children 

Art. 8. Before proceeding to the examination, properly so 
called, the examiners shall endeavor to ascertain, iv conversa- 
tion with the candidate, his opinion on morals and religion : the 
sphere of his attainments, both with regard to the most indis 
pensable parts of primary instruction ; together with his apti 
tude to direct, instruct, and form the character of youth. 

Art. 9. The subjects of examination shall be as follows - 

1. Reading from different printed aud written characters : 
and whether with a good pronuncistion and a proper and natu- 
ral accent and with a knowledge of punctuation. 

2 Some words and phrases designedly wrong shall be shown 
to the candidate, to ascertain his knowledge of orthography. 

3. To ascertain his acquaintance with the grammatical struc- 
ture of the Dutch language, a sentence shall be dictated to him 
which he shall analyse, and point out the parts of speech; and 
he must give proofs of a familiar acquaintance with the declen- 
sions and conjugatious. 

4. The candidate shall write some lines in large, middle, and 
small hand, and shall make his own pens. 

5. Some questions in arithmetic shall be proposed to him, con- 
fining this especially to such as are of common occurrence, and 
which shall be sufficient to show the dexterity of the candidate 
in calculatiens, both in whole numbers and in fractions. Ques. 
tions shal! be put to him on the theoretical parts, and especially 
on decimal arithmetic. 

6- Some questions shal! be proposed on the theory of singing 
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7. Different questions shall be proposed relative to history, 
geography, natural philosophy, mathematics, aud such other 
branches of knowledge as the candidate proposes to teach. 

Art. 10. The examination upon the acquirements of the can. 
didate having been completed, the examiuers shall proceed to 
inquire into his capacity for teaching; they shall question him 
us to the mauner of teaching children to know the letters, fig- 
ures, and the first principles; then reading, writing, and arith 
metic. they shall then reguire him to relate some story or por- 
tion of history, in order to discover the degree of talent he pos 
sesses to present things to children with clearness and piccision; 
care skould be taken if there be a convenient opportunity, and 
if it be thought advisable, to have some children present, of dif- 
terent ages and of different degrees of attainment, in order to 
to ascertain more particularly his skill in practical teaching — 

Art. li. Finally, the examiners shall propose some questions 
upon the principles to be followed in rewards and punishments ; 
as also in general on the best methods to be adopted, not only to 
develop and cultivate the intellectual facuities of children, but, 














most especially, to briug them up in the exercise of thie Chris- | 


tian virtues. : 

Art. 12. When the examination is concluded, the examiners 
shall deliver to the candidate, who desires to obtain a general 
admission as master, and has given proof of sufficient ability, a 
deed uf that admission, according to the extent of his ability ; 
vad in this shall be stated, as distinctly as possible, the extent 
ind the nature of the talent and of the acquirements of the can- 
didate, as proved by his examination; and it shall declare the 
rank he has obtained, if it be in the first, second, third, or 
fourth class, aud consequently such a general admission as shall 
give him a right to apply for the situation of a master according 
to the rank which bas been assigned to him. Finally, te said 
deed shall declare the branclies of education, and the languages 
fur which he shall have obtained the general admission. 

It is impossible not to see that the stimulating effect of a 
series of examinations of this character, before a tribunal com- 
posed of qualified judges, must produce a class of teachers for 
the work of primary instruction unequalled in any other part of 
the world. But the sou! of the whole system is inspection, ot 
in other words active and vigilant superintendence,—intelligent 
direction, and real responsibility, —all of which are involved in 
the system of inspectioa carried out in Holland. Without in- 





spection there can be no competent tribunal fur the examination | 


of teachers ; without inspection. local school committees aud 
cond). tors of schools would be irresponsible to public opinion 
izert and negligent; without inspection, there would be no per. 
son constantly at hand, sufficiently informed upon the state of 
education to suggest the measures required for the promotion of 
its objects; without inspection, there would be no difiusion of 
iew ideas, no benefitting by the experience of others, no rivalry 
ik improvement, no progress. 

If, however, the whole fabric of instruction rests and ought 
to rest upon inspection, how much depends upon the choice of 
the inspectors?) Well did Mr. Van der Ende (one of the fathers 
of education in Holland) remark, when conversing with M. 
‘‘ousin on the subject. * Take care whom you choose for In- 
spectors ; thay are a class of men who ought to be searched for 
with a lantern in one’s hand.” 

Such is the duty of these officers in Holland, and 
we trust the Inspectors of New-York will not here- 


after “be satisfied of the moral character, learning 





and ability of candidates,”? without resorting to simi- 
lar tests. Weare aware, that it is in vain to insist 
on all the qualifications requisite to successful teach- 
ing, or few certificates would be granted; but the 
pretensions of candidates, may be more and more 
rigorously examined each successive year, until the 
standard of merit is almost infinitely advanced. There 
are some towns in the State, where this course has 
been followed for the last four years, and we can 
answer for one of them, that it has not been in vain. 

The plan adopted, is briefly as follows :—Notice 
being given that the examinations will be held on 
every Saturday, a large class of candidates usually 


assembles, The “recommendations” are then read, 


though little relied on, as they are generally proofs | 


of friendship rather than of merit. Spelling first oc- 
cupies attention, and the rules for forming deriva- 
tions, adding syllables, &c., required. Definition 
then follows—the candidate being called upon to use 
This fur- 


uishes an opportunity for discovering his knowledge 


the test-word properly, in some sentence. 


of grammar, and of language, and also guages his 
mental resources. If he cannot readily construct 
sentences, to illustrate the power of any given word, 


he will probably fail in the art of communicating | 


knowledge. Then the best mode of teaching spell- 
ing, is asked, and a variety of methods suggested, as 
nothing enlivens a school more than an occasional 


change in the processes of instruction. In the same 


manner take up reading 3 ascertain first if he can | 
read, and then if he can teach reading—two very | 


different things ; and the latter seldom inquired into. 
it is the aptitude to teach, the Inspector must ascertain. 

If there is any failure in these elementary studies, 
she examination closes. If not, Arithmetic is taken 


up—an example is given in Fractions, Reduction, 


and Single Proportion, and the teacher is required to | 


explain the process in each case, so that a child will 
understand it—not merely to work the example. A 
few such tests are sufficient for Arithmetic, if they 
are skilfully applied. He is then examined on the 
manner of teaching it, and suggestions of different 
methods are freely made and canvassed. 
Geography, History and Writing, follow in the same 
manner, and the views of the candidates on the sub- 
ject of discipline, the kind of motives to be used, and 
the general management of the school, are then elici- 
ted and considered. In this manner, six and some- 
| times nine hours are given to the examination. The 

Inspectors then withdraw, and compare their several 
lists of the different recitations, and the certificates 


and rejections are agreed on. , On returning, one of 


the Eoard briefly addresses the class, setting forth the 
inducements to exertion, warning them against being 


discouraged by the general indifference of their em- | tised, to aid in teaching to write, or for any other 
ployers, and promising that the Inspectors will visit | , é 


_ their schools, and aid their efforts. They are espe- 
cially counselled to exert a good influence on the 
habits, the principies and the sentiments of the young 
—to remember that they teach more by example than 


Grammar, | 


| read ? 


by precept, and that it is not-what a child knows, | 


but what use he will make of his knowledge, that 
concerns society most. They are then enjoined to 


let the Word of God, or prayer tothe Father of Spir- 


its, open the duties of the school-room, and to use | 


every suitable occasion, to nurture those sentiments 
of reverence to God, and love to man, which alone 


can cheer and sustain us through life. Remember- 


ing, in a werd, that whatever should form a part of 


the character of the man, must enter into the educa- 
tion of the child. 
Such has been the course pursued, and the results 


have satisfied us, that there would be little want of | 


good teachers, were all examinations similarly con- 
ducted. We commend 


of our Schools and our State. 

We subjoin a series of Questions, from the Con- 
necticut Cemmon School Journal, which will be 
found useful to Inspectors : 


(After enquiries about his residence, education, 
experience in instruction, intentions for the future, 
whether to continue in the profession or not, and a 
careful examination of his certificate of moral char- 
acter, some record of his replies may be made. The 
teacher may then be requested to write an applica- 
tion to the Committee for employment in their school. 
This will afford a good test of bis hand-writing, pos- 


| acquaintance with received forms. He then may be 
ly report to a parent, of the behavior of his child.— 
A few of his words may be given him to parse and 
define. ) . 

Education is properly divided into three kinds :— 
intellectual, moral, and physical. 
practice them all, every day and hour. 
longs to each of these kinds? (Would you call 
arithmetic a part of moral education? If a teacher 
furnishes his pupils with comfortable seats, good air, 
and timely exercise, what kind of education does he 
attend to ?) 


thing of the humau frame, and the way of preserving 
| health? What do you now of the bones or muscles, 
| or any other part of the body, which would lead you 
| to be careful about the seats or desks—about opening 


| or shutting windows, changing the postures of chil- | 


dren, &c.? 


| by one motive or any other? 
Is fear the best motive? Why? Is emulation, ora 
spirit of rivalry, the best motive? Why? 
approbation of the teacher, or friends, the best ? 
Why? Is:the hope of getting money, or honor, the 
|best? Is the wish to please God, and to learn of 
‘Him, and to be like Him, the best? Why? 


A teacher should 
What be- 


asked, how he would frame a quarter bill, or a week- | 


the whole subject to the} 
-areful consideration of all interested, in the welfare | ;- . 
: yeh silt . iain | Literature. But in regard to the latter, we encourage 


you think aschool may be successfully governed and 
taught, by one who depends chiefly on this motive. 
duty to God? Mention, if you cai, some of the 
ways in which children may be taught to feel that 
God requires them to obey their teachers, to treat 
their companions kindly, and to be studious and con- 
scientious. 

Do you think the mind can be well taught anv 
bianch, merely by learning to repeat words from 
memory? How do vou begin to teach reading ?— 
Why do you prefer that method? What do you 
think of the practice of teaching the letters first, and 
the whole spelling-book next, before thes@hild is al- 
lowed to read or read or write at all ? o you think 
writing on slates, or otherwise, may assist in learn- 
ing letters, spelling or reading? Why? May defi- 
nitions be advantageously taught before a child can 
When and how ? 

At what age may a child be allowed to begin 
to learn writing? In what manner? Would 
you use slates? The blackboard? Why? How 
do you teach a child to sit while writing? How to 
hold a pencil or pen? How long should a writing 
lesson continue? How often should the lessons be 
repeated? Should drawing lines or pictures be prac- 





purpose? Write a specimen of such large hands as 

ou would wish your pupils to write. Then small 
ey Would you connect writing with spelling ? 
Defining ? Arithmetic? Reading? Geography ? 
How ? 

At what age would you have the study of arith- 
metic begun? In what manner? Would you de- 
pend entirely on books in teaching any part of arith- 
metic? Why? By what means may arithmetic be 
made familiar and useful in the daily concerns of 
life? How would you teach the ready use of weights, 
measures and money ? 

When and how would you begin to teach gram- 
mar? How would you make it practically useful ? 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE FINE ARTS AS A BRANCH OF EDUCA- 
TION. 
CONCLUDED. 

It may be alleged by way of objection, that the 
Arts are liable to abuse ; and that they have some- 
times been enlisted in the service of vice and licen- 
tiousness. »This is doubtless true of Art, as it is of 


| men to cultivate it, and give them access to books of 


ture, orthography, syntax, command of language, and | 


all kinds, because we are confident, that, with a fair 
field, truth and right must ultimately triumph. So 
we would encourage the Arts, because we believe 
that the natural affinities of the human mind will, in 
the end, secure a preference for works conceived in 
a fine taste ; and that, in our country, this would at 
once be the case, so far as moral observations are in- 
voived. It must be remembered that the noblest ef- 
forts of Art have been made in the service of virtue 
and religion. History shows that the wing of Fancy 
has always drooped, when she attempted to soar ina 
sensual or misanthropic mood. At such seasons. 


she cannot gaze upon the unveiled sun. Her visions 


; are dim and earthly ; they do violence to truth and 


nature, and are soon consigned to merited obscurity. 
Among a volatile 
would doubtless be 


or dissipated people, the Arts 
rendered subservient to amuse- 
indulgence. It would be at the 
expense, however, of their highest excellence. On 


ment and licentious 


| the other hand, among a grave people, charged with 


' 
Why is it important for a teacher to know some- | 


Is the | 


Do | 


7 : | ted their genius to the service of religion. 
| Isit important whether children are made to learn | 
For what reason ?— | 


serious cares, they would be likely to take a different 
type, and constitute, as Music has always done in 
Germany, since the days of Luther, to the refine- 
ment of taste, and the strengthening of moral feeling. 
The greatest composers of that land have consecra- 
Haydn, 
} . } - 
whose memory is so honored, was deeply religious. 
His “ Creation”? was produced, as he himself tells us, 


at a time when he was much in prayer.» In writing 


“Musical scores, he was accustomed to place both 


the beginning and at the close of each one, a Lati® 
motto, expressive of his profound feeling, that he was 
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dependent on God in all his efforts, and that to His 
glory should be consecrated every offspring of his 
genius. 

The mention of Music ieads me to notice the spe- 
cial claims which that Art has upon us. All men 
have been endowed with susceptibility to its influ- 
ence. The child is no sooner born, than the nurse 
begins to soothe it to repose by Music. Through 
life, Music is employed to animate the depressed, to 
inspire thegimid with courage, to lend new wings to 
devotion, and to give utterance to joy or sorrow. It 





is pre-eminently the language of the heart. The un- 


derstanding gains knowledge through the eye. The | useful thoughts ; so that when the Music sounds the 
heart is excited to emotion through tones falling on | 


the ear. And so universal is the disposition to resort | 
to Music for the purpose of either expressing or | soul is become more harmonious, by being accus- 


awakening emotion, that the great Dramatist, that 
master in the science of the heart, declares, that, 


The man that hath no Music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils ; 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 

And his affections dark as Erebus. 

Let not that man be trusted. 


Well may this be said of an Art which has power 


| ther in notes or words, seem very harsh and unplea- | 





to rouse the coarsest veteran to noble sentiments and 
deeds, and to inspire the rawest and most timorous | 
recruit with a contempt of death. 


added to actions of greatest solemnity, as being used | 


when men sequester themselves from action.” | 

So the pious Bishop Beveridge: “ ‘That which I | 
have found the best recreation both to my mind and | 
body, whensoever either of them stands in need of | 
it, is Music, which exercises at once both my body | 
and soul, especially when I play myself; for then, ' 
methinks, the same motion that my hand makes upon | 
the instrument, it makes upon my heart. It calls in my 
spirits, composes my thoughts, delights my ear, rec- | 
reates my mind, and so not only fits me for after busi- 
ness, but fills my heart, at the present, with pure and | 


sweetest in my ears, truth commonly flows the clear- 
est into my mind. And hence it is that I find my 


tomed so much to harmony, and so averse to all | 
manner of discord, that the least jarring sounds, ei- | 


sant to me.” 

I have spoken of the fact that all men are more or 
less susceptible to the influence of Music. It is also 
true that all can acquire the rudiments of the Art.— 
It has long been supposed that in order to learn to 
sing, a child must be endowed with what is called a 
“ Musical ear.” That this, however, is an error, is | 


> . . | 
evident from experiments which have been made on 





City of Boston, when speaking of Drawing—*“ Your 
Committee cannot help remarking, as they pass, that 
in their opinion, there is no good reason for exclu- 
ding the art of linear Drawing from any liberal scheme 
of popular instruction. It has a direct tendency to 
quicken that important faculty, the faculty of obser- 
vation. Itis asupplement to writing. It is in close 
alliance with Geometry. It is conversant with form, 


| and intimately connected with all the improvements 


in the Mechanic Arts. In all the mechanical and 


; many of the other employments of life, it is of high 


practical utility. Drawing, like Music, is not an 
accomplishment, merely—it has important uses, and 
if Music be successfully introduced into our nublic 
Schools, your Committee express the hope and the 
conviction that Drawing, sooner or later, will follow.”’ 

In the same Report, the Committee observe:—- 
“There are said to be, at this time, not far from 
eighty thousand Common Schools in this eountry, in 
which are to be found the people, who, in coming 
years, will mould the character of this democracy. 
If Vocal Music were generally adopted as a branch of 


| instruction in these schools, it might be reasonably 


expected then, in at least two generations, we should 
be changed into a musical people. The great point 
to be considered in reference to the introduction of 
Voeal Music into popular elementary instruction is, 


It is worthy of remark, too, that as the suscepti- | the most extensive scale in Germany, and which are ; that thereby you set in motion a mighty power which 
> ? 


| 


bility to no other Art is so universal, so none seems | 2°W repeating in this country. In Germany, almost silently, but surely in the end, will harmonize, re- 
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to have so strong an affinity for virtue, and for the | °Y®?Y child at school is instructed in singing, as well | fine, and elevate, a whole community. Music is one. 


purer and gentler affections. It is affirmed as a curi- | 
ous fact, that the natural scale of Musical sounds can | 


as in reading. The result is, that though in this re- | 
spect, as in many others, there is a great difference | 


of the Fine Arts. It therefore deals with abstract 
beauty, and so lifts man to the Source of all beauty, 


only produce good and kindly feelings, and that this | in the natural aptitude of children, still all who can | from finite to infinite, and from the world of matter ta 
scale must be reversed, if you would call forth sen- | learn to read, can also learn to sing. It is found, | the world of spirits, and to God. Music is the great 
timents of a degraded or vicious character. It is | further, that this knowledge can be acquired without | hand-maid of civilization. "Whence come those tra- 
certain, that, from the fabled days of Orpheus and | interfering with the other branches of study, and | ditions of a reverend antiquity, seditions quelled, 
Apollo, Music has always been regarded as the hand- | with evident benefit both to the disposition of the | cures wrought, fleets and armies governed by the 
maid of civilization and moral refinement. Where- | scholars and the discipline of the school. A gentle- force of song ?—whence that responding of rocks, 
ever we would awaken the better affections, yehether | ™*" ae in mis country has had more than 4000 | woods and trees, to the harp of Orpheus ?—whence 
in the sanctuary, or the closet, in the school for in- pupils in Music, affirms that his experience gives the | a City’s walls uprising beneath the wonder-working 
fants, or in the House of Refuge for juvenile delin- | S4™¢ result. The number of schools among us, in touches of Apollo’s lyre? These, it is true, are 
quents, we employ its aid. The Germans have a | which Music is made one of the regular branches of | fables, yet they shadow forth, beneath the veil of alle~ 
proverb which has a come down from Luther, that | elementary instruction, is already great, and is con- | gory, a profound truth. They beauti ully proclaim 
where Music is not, the Devil enters. As David | stantly increasing, and I have heard of no case in | the mysterious union between Music, as an instru- 
took his harp when he would cause the evil spirit to | which, with proper training, every child has not; ment of man’s civilization, and the soul of man.— 
depart from Saul, so the Germans employ it to expel been found capable of learning. Indeed, the fact | Prophets and wise men, large-minded law-givers of 
obduracy from the hearts of the depraved. In their | that among the ancients, and in the schools of the ; olden time, understood and acted on this truth. The 


schools for the reformation of youthful offenders, (and | 
the same remark might be applied to those of our | 
own country,) Music has been found one of the most 
effectual means of inducing docility among the stub- 
born and vicious. It would seem that so long as any | 
remains of humanity linger in the heart, it retains its | 
susceptibility to Music. And that this Music is 
more powerful for good than for evil, is it not worthy 
indeed of profound consideration, that in all the inti- 
mations which the Bible gives us of a future world, 
Music is associated only with the employments and 
happiness of heaven! We read of no strains of Mu- 
sic coming up from the regions of the lost! To as- 


_ sociate its melodies or harmonies with the wailings 


and convulsions of reprobate spirits, would be doing 
violence, as all feel, to our conceptions of its true 
character. Nothing could illustrate more impres- 
sively its natural connexion with our better nature. 
Abused, it doubtless‘may be—for which of God’s 





gifts is not abused. But its value when properly 
employed as a means of culture, as a source of re- 


fined pleasure, and as the proper aid and ally of our | 


efforts and aspirations after good, is clear and un- 
uestionable. In Music,” says Hooker, “ the very 
ase of vice and virtue is perceived. It is a thing 
delighteth all ages, and beseemeth all states,—a 
ting as seasonable in grief as joy, as decent being 





middle ages, Music was regarded as indispensable in 
a full course of education, might, of itself, teach us 
that the prejudice in question is founded in error. 
Another consideration which gives Music special 
claims on our regard, as a branch of culture, is that 
the best specimens of the Art are within our reach. 
It is rare that the pupil can ever look, in this coun- 
try, on the original works of a master in Painting or 
Sculpture. We have engravjngs, casts, and other 
copies, but they can give us only faint conceptions 
of the artist’s design, and of his execution hardly an 
idea. In written Music, we have a transcript of the 
conceptions of the composer, almost as complete as 
in written Poetry or Eloquence, and as easy of access. 
‘Tn all these Arts, however, much may be done to 
call forth and improve the taste of our people. By 
multiplying exhibitions of Art, by extending patron- 
age to the native talent for Painting and Sculpture, | 





which abounds among us—by promoting efforts for | 
the diffusion of a correct taste in Music, and a love | 
for that Art, so essential in our devotions, and so | 
useful every where ; and finally and especially by in- 
troducing elementary instruction both in Music and 
Drawing into our Schools, we can do much towards 
securing for our land the multiplied blessings which 
would result from the general love of Art. 

Says a late Report of the School Committee of the 





ancient oracles were uttered in song. The laws of 
the Twelve Tables were put to Music, and got by 
heart at school. Minstrel aud sage are, in some lan- 
guages, convertible terms. Music is allied to the 
highest sentiments of man’s moral nature—love of 
God, love of country, love of friends. Wo te the 
nation in which these sentiments are allowed to go to 
decay! What tongue can tell the unutterable ener- 
gies that reside in these three engines—Church Mu- 
sic, National Airs, and Fireside Melodies, as means 
of informing and enlarging the mighty heart of a free 
people ! 





‘NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Mr. Eprror:—The subject of Normal Schools is 
among the most important of those, which at present 
engage public attention in reference to the improve- 
ment of public instruction, and I take the liberty of 


| sending you the following extract from a M. S. Lec- 


ture in relation to it, believing that some of its sug- 


| gestions are pertinent, and may perhaps contribute 
| to correct some crude notions and vague expectations 


which are common among us. B. 
Under this head of securing competent teachers, it 
may be expected that I should say something of the 
means by which persons can be made competent to 
teach. The means are obvious. They can become 
competent to teach, by being well instructed them- 
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selves, and if in the scheme of public institutions of 
learning, the higher furnish a thorough education, 
there can be no want of means for the education of 
teachers. But beside competent learning in the com- 
mon sense of the word, one must learn how to teach. 
He will necessarily learn this, by observing how he 
was himself taught, if he was taught by an able 
teacher. But it would help to the attainment of this 
end, if, in instructing those who design to be teach- 
ers, it should be made a special object to point out the 
methods of managing classes—imparting instruction | 
—awaking the sluggish attention of the dull—and of | 
governing a school. ‘This is very true; but I shall 
not venture to decide how it may best be done—whe- 
ther by providing for the instruction of a class of 
teachers in connection with the institutions already | 








established, or by the erection of Normal Schools for | 
the special object, The former is the simplercourse, | 
and it is the one which has been hitherto acted on in | 
this State. But whichever plan be adopted, it is of | 
the utmost consequence that those, who are to be 
teachers of teachers—whose excellencies or defects, 

are to be propagated by others, and made to affect | 
the schools of a whole district, for good or for ill, | 
should be most carefully selected. They should be | 
men of sterling abilities, and especially of sterling | 


_ good sense—men of sound learning, of sound judg- | 


ment, and of a character well compounded of all that | 
makes the man, the gentleman and the scholar. If | 
Normal Schools, or teachers’ departments, be under 
other than such direction, they can do very little good. | 
In relation to such institutions, difficulties sug- | 
gest themselves to the mind of the practical man, but | 
these, practical sagacity will doubtless be able to 
settle. In Europe, Normal Schools have worked | 
well—but in Europe the whole spring and source of 
life and the matter of public instruction, is in the gov- | 
ernment. With us, there will be sluggishness in the 
whole movement, if there be not an awakened inte- | 
rest, and intelligent determination, on the part of the | 
people. Normal Schools are well-harmonized parts |. 
of the system in despotic countries, for the very shape | 
and movement, and scope of every school is controlled | 
by the government. Public instruction is limited to 
those whom it may please the government to employ, | 
and it may require absolutely a full course at a Nor- 
mal School, as a condition of becoming a teacher in 
the Common Schools. We can do no such thing.— | 
The people are essentially sovereign, and the frag- | 
ment of sovereignty in each district will allow no | 
control in the central power, farther than to provide 
that those who are to receive support from the public | 
funds, should by some competent authority be decla- | 
red competent. 
It will be asked, also, how are schools for the in- 
struction of teachers to be secure, that those whom 
they prepare shall actually become teachers? Will 
you require a pledge, orabond? If not, they may, 
like other schools, be educating merely those, who 
will be teachers or not, as they find inducement, after 
they have left the school. If they do, will you find 
pupils? That is, will young men pledge themselves 
to become teachers, at such salaries as teachers get, 
whatever other prospects may open before them, as 
they enter into life, for distinction or for wealth ?— 
These difficulties, if they cannot be solved as in Eu- 
rope, may be in a manner, more consonant with the 
spirit of our institutions. If Normal Schools can 
offer to young men, advantages of education, such as 
they could not otherwise secure, and give them fa- 
cilities, without which they could not receive an edu- 
cation at all beyond that of the Common School, they, 
may secure them as teachers for a limited timejas a 
compensation to the public for the benefits which 
they have received. The great inducement, how- 





, these institutions for the instruction of teachers, 
whether independent or attached to others, are ac- 


| ist, they are naturally resorted to, by officers of school 


: business, will have the preference. It is a fact that 


ever, which will secure to our schools a permanent 
supply of good teachers, whether prepared at Normal 
Schools, or not, will be a@@@mpetent support. Al- 
though in this matter, as in all others, it is demand 
which most effectually produces supply,—yet supply 
may also, by giving a taste for some new and valu- 
able thing, give rise to demand. Normal Schools 
may furnish teachers, so decidedly better than the 
ordinary, that their pupils shall soon grow to be in 
demand, and be able to command a high price, and 
thus they may act upon the community, and create 
for themselves, to use the language of commerce, a 
good business, and one in the highest degree profit- 
able to the public. 

It is somewhat in this way, as it seems to me, that 


quiring influence and success. Wherever they ex- 


districts, seeking for teachers ; and of course, teach- 
ers who have been thus regularly qualified for their 


great numbers of incompetent teachers are employed, 
because none others are to be had. Remove this ne- 
cessity, and you raise the character of the schools— 
you raise their value in the estimation of the com- 
munity—you make the supply promote the demand, 
and the increased demand will make necessarily an 
increased supply, and thus Normal Schools and teach- 
ers’ departments, if ably conducted, will work them- 





selves into favor, and into harmony with our free in- 
stitutions. They must first be sustained, however, | 


; ——— 
be obviated, by the commissioners appointing regu- 
lar times of meeting in different parts of the town 
for the purpose of examining teachers. 

2. The appointment of deputy superintendents for 
each county. - 

It is believed that this would have a beneficial ef- 
fect upon every branch of the admtnistration of the 
common school system. The extent of the States; 
the large number of districts, amounting to nearly 
eleven thousand ; the constant combaphatonss requi- 
red by their necessities and difficulties ; the decision 
of appeals and the performance of official duties de- 
volved on the Secretary of State, render it utterly 
impossible for him to bestow any personal attention 
to the schools. It would be idle to expatiate on the 
advantages of such attention by an officer specially 
employed for that purpose. The number of districts 
in acounty would generally afford sufficient employ- 
ment for one person, and there would be few in- 
stances in which more than one would be necessary. 
He could personally visit the schools, give counsel 
and instruction as to their management, discover and 
correct errors, animate the exertions of teachers, 
trustees and inhabitants, and impart vigor to the 
whole system. He should be authorized to annul the 
licence of any incompetent teacher, subject to an 
appeal to the State Superintendent. As to the mode 
of his appointment, the whole utility of the scheme 
would depend upon his being responsible to another 
tribunal, and yet independent of those fluctuations 
which would attend any mode of election. The 
compensation might be regulated by the Legis!ature, 
founded on the number of school districts in the 
county. As to the mode or paying the compensa- 
tion it might be made a county charge, either wholly 
or in part ; and if in part, a portion of it might be 
supplied from the surplus revenue of the U. 8. De- 
posite Fund. 

3. Normal Schools in each county for the instruction 
and prepuration of teachers. 

The observation and reflections of the Superin- 


by the liberal, who appreciate the value of the end. | tendent have led him to conclusions on this subject 


REMARKS OF THE SUPERINTENDENT ON 
THE REPORTS OF VISITERS. 


The following concise exposition of the views of | 


| the Superintendent on the important subjects pre- | 


sented by the Boards of Visiters, merits careful con- 


| 
sideration. While it differs from some of the Re- | 


ports on the kind of remedies the system admits, it | 
inculcates in every paragraph the necessity of imme- | 
diate and general reform, pointing out its great lead- 
ing measures, and urging its momentous importance | 
with clear and convincing reasoning. We trust it | 


will prepare the public mind for the necessary legis- | 


| lation on this great subject, that our Schools may at | well bestowed. 


once become fit nurseries of the sons of freemen. 


In reference to the suggestions of the Visiters, it | 
may be ss expected that the Superintendent 
should express 
to do, as briefly as the nature of the subjects will 
permit. Prudence requires that too much should | 
not be attempted at once; but that changes should | 
be gradual, so that they may be better understood, | 


and more easily executed. Some of the proposed | 


alterations may — the results anticipated from | 
others ; and at all events, we shall be better prepared | 
for further amendments, when the effect of those that | 
may be adopted shall have been ascertained, 
1. The abolition of the office of town inspector. | 
The Superintendent is constrained to express his | 
concurrence in the opinion, expressed by several of | 
the boards of visiters, that the office of town inspec- | 
tor of schools is unnecessary, and rather an incum- | 
brance on the administration of the system. The | 
observations already made show the lamentable defi- 
ciency of these officers, in the performance of their | 
peculiar duty, that of visiting the schools. Although | 
some of them are exact and faithful in the examina- 
tion of teachers, yet, generally speaking, they are too | 
accommodating to the wishes of trustees and inhab- | 
itants of districts, in granting certificates of qualifi- 
cation to incompetent teachers, whose chief recom- 
mendation consists in the cheap terms, upon which 
they are willing te be employed. It is believed that 
if the whole , bad and responsibility of licensing 
teachers and visiting schools, should be devolved upon 
the commissioners, which would be the result of 
abolishing the office of inspectors, the law in relation 
to'the qualifications of teachers would be better exe- 
cuted, and the schools more thoroughly visited than 


is opinions. This he will proceed | 








under the present system. All inconvenience could 


| different from those expressed by some of the visit- 


ers. He does not perceive how such a school can be 
made absolutely to contribute to the purpose intended 
from the want of means to compel those who should 
receive its benefits to engage in the business of teach- 
ing. Young men and women might be educated 
there; but the one sex could not be restrained from 
engaging in other business or emigrating to other 
tes, nor could the other be well prevented from 
marrying and taking charge of families. The pre- 


| Sent system of departments for Common School 
' teachers in our academies, furnishes the opportunity 


for the desired instructien to those who wish to ob- 
tain it, at a much cheaper rate than could be done 
by separate schools. The academies are thus aided, 
and the mone —— to them is at all events 

he pupils actually acquire, ir the 
common and ordinary course of instruction which 
they furnish, the kind of knowledge which is to 
qualify them to be teachers. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that they would acquire more, or any differeut 
qualifications in Normal Schools, except the theory 
and practice of instruction. These may as well be 
taught in the academies as elsewhere, if not better. 
Their principals are always men who have long been 
engaged in the business of teaching, and who are 
most capable of imparting information on the sub- 


ject. In the opinion of the Superintendent it would 


be inexpedient to change this system, at least for the 
present. He has already communicated to the Le- 
gislature his concurrence in the recommendation of 
his predecessor to increase the number of depart- 
ments for the education of teachers. 


4. The establishment of a Journal exclusively devo- 
ted to the promotion of education. 

The Superintendent has already in his annual re- 
port expressed himself so decidedly and anxious!y 
on this subject, that it is only rege d to refer to 
what has already been said, and to add the confirma- 
tion of his views by the boards of visiters who have 
noticed the matter. 

5. Uniformity of class-books, to be attained by the 
books being selected by some authority. 

This uniformity is very desirable, so as to prevent 
the great variety of books found in ochople, on the 
one hand or on the other, the expense of uying new 
books, with every new teacher. It is difficult to de- , 
cide which of these is the estevil. A variety 
of books containing readin s, or of gram 
arithmetics, &c., necessarily compels the oO 
as many distinct classes as there are di ; 
and thus the time of the teacher, which c 
been as beneficially employed in attending to one 
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class of six, eight or ten scholars, is wasted upon | 
six, eight or ten individuals in the same study, and 

none of them receive a proper degree of attention. 

This is an evil of the greatest magnitude. On the 

other hand, the purchase every year or two of a 

complete set of books for a number of children, 

would be intolerable; and yet it is feared from past | 
experience, that our tellow-citizens would be unwil- | 
ling to submit to the prescription by law or under 
its authority, of any school-books to be used by | 
their children. Autho 

interested in producing the greatest variety, would | 
sound an alarm that would be echoed from every 

part of the State. 

The only remedy that has occurred to the Super- 
intendent, is in the organization of some general so- 
ciety, whose members will devote themselves to the 
selection of the very best books that can be found ; 
recommend their use ; and induce some enterprising 
publisher to issue large editions at such low prices, 
as to drive out of the market most, if not all others. 
In time, the cheapness, if not the merits of the 
books, would bring them into general use, with the 
voluntary assent of parents, teachers and trustees.— 
There is an ample field for selection, not only from 
productions of our own country, but from those of 
other countries. Among others, the National School 
Society of Ireland has issued a very excellent series 
of text-books, which are in use in the schools of that 
country. 

6. Vaccination of the children attending schools. 

Some provision on this subject would certainly be of 
use. But it is doubted whether any legal requisition 
would be effectual. The mildest form in which legis- 
lative interposition could be had, would be by au- 
thorizing school district meetings in their discretion 
to raise a sufficient sum by tax, to vaccinate every 
pupil who had neither been vaccinated or had the 


rs, publishers and booksellers, | 


small-pox. <A school-room is the very place where | 


the small-pox is the most likely to break out and to 
prove most disastrous. 

7. The teaching of vocal music in the schools. 

This has been strenuously urged by some of the 
most intelligent of our citizens, not only for the pur- 
pose of imparting a knowledge of its principles, 
strengthening the lungs and chest, and improving the 
voite, but as a means of discipline ; and a school in 
the city of Albany is referred to as affording a signal 
proof of its efficacy in that respect. But it is the 
opinion of the Superintendent, that the introduction 
of this subject into the schools ean be accomplishet 


, the answer referred to. 


only by the force of recommendation and example, | 
and that itis beyond the sphere of legislation. So | 


far as the strong recommendation of this department 
can be useful, it shall not be wanting. 
8. Uniformity in the mode of epiploying and pay- 


ing teachers. 


it is not believed that any legislation on this sub- | 


ject is necessary. The law is as full and explicit as 
it cau be, and the execution of it must be left to the 
offi@ers charged with that duty. 





own sense of propriety than by legislative compu!- 
sion. It is to be hoped that the developments made 
by the county visiters on this subject, together with 
recommendations from this department, will excite 
attention to the deficiencies which exist, and prompt 
to vigorous efforts to supply them. 

10. Vesting the districts with discretionary power 
to raise money by tax, to a limited amount, to pur- 


| chase schol apparatus, such as maps, plain globes, Sc. 


It is beiieved that such authority may be sately 
given, and that its exercise would be salutary. The 
subject is one that addresses itself at once to the un- 
derstanding of all, and seems to require no com- 
ment. But the propriety of insuring school-houses, 
is doubted. 

11. Provision that the tuition of indigent children 
shall be defrayed by a tax on the district generally, in- 
stead of those only who send children to school. 

The Superintendent has long been deeply impressed 
with the injustice of the present system in this re- 
spect. Parents who are scarcely able to pay for the 
clothing, school-books and tuition of their own chil- 
dren, are now compelled to make up the deficiency 
in the teacher’s wages, caused by the exemption ot | 
the indigent. The inevitable consequence is, to drive | 
from the school the children of those who feel una- 
ble or indisposed to bear this additional and unequal | 
burden. If, as the provision admits, it be proper to 
educate the children of the indigent .at the expense 
of others, it must be on the ground of public policy, 
o1 common interest, and then, like all other burthens, 
for a public purpose, this should fall upon the com- | 
munity at large. The only answer that has been | 
given, is, that the distribution of public money to a; 
district compensates for the burden imposed, by di- | 
minishing the amount which would otherwise be | 
paid. But the object of distributing the public mo- 
ney is a general and public one, and it is founded on 
the principle that a great public good is to be at- 
tained. Neither its objects or its benefits are confined | 
to those who pay for the tuition of their children, 
but pervade the whole land, and include every citi- 
zen. The object of educating the indigent is equally 
extensive, and its burthens should be commensurate 
with its benefits, and should not fall on any one class 
who are thus in effect taxed for the benefit of the 
whole. There seems, therefore, to be a fallacy in 
It assumes what the law 
never intended, that the public bounty should remu- 
nerate those who pay‘for the exempt, and it mistakes 
the principle on which that bounty is bestowed.— 
Those who are thus taxed, derive-no peculiar benefit | 
from this bounty, but all receive its advantages in the 


; education and improvement of the poor. 


[To be continued. ] 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF VISITERS, 
FOR THE COUNTY OF SARATOGA. 
In enumerating the evils which have come to our 


| knowledge, we mention, first : 


Connected with this subject, is that of the short | 


terms for which teachers are employed. ‘This is 
doubtless an inconvenience, and operates injuri- 
ously on the pupil. 
regulated by the means which a district possesses 
of employing teachers ;gand unless a larger sum 


But it must, in its nature, be | 


of money than that now’ fixed by law be required , 


to be raised by the respective counties, and ap- 
plied to the payment of teachers’ wages, the amount 
of their compensation will continue low, and the 
time for which they are engaged will remain 
short. 
tion by some of the visiters, viz: that the counties 
be required to raise twice or three times the amount 
distributed by the State. 
increase in the amount to be applied to teachers’ 
wages would be eminently useful in affording a fair 


This consideration has led to another sugges- | 


It is very certain that an | 


compensation for labor and talents now inadequately | 
rewarded, and thus inducing teachers of higher qual- | 
ifications to make the business of instruction a pro- | 


fession. The only objection that can exist is, the 
unwitlingness of the people to make this addition to 
their conaty charges. On this point, their represen- 


tatives are better able to judge than the Superintend- | 


ent. 

9. As-to the re-building of school-houses, and 
making them better adapted to the comfort and health 
of the pupils, the providing of play-grounds and 

other accommodations ; it is believed that for the 
pres6nt, at leastjthese improvements must be left to 
the intelligence and public spirit of the inhabitants 


vil 1. The ignorance and apathy of the public on 
the subject of Schools, and of mental culture gen- 
erally. Men of property, who rank high in commu- 
nity, supervisors of towns, generals, esquires and 
members of our State and National Legislatures, are 
heard to remark, that their schools are doing very 
well, they believe; they hear no complaints among 
the people ; when it is notorious, to those who look 
into these schools, that they are behind what they 
were twenty years ago, in both acquirements and 
discipline. 

N. B. In proposing remedies, regard will be had 
to such as is hoped will become practical ; and not 
in all cases to such as would be most desirable, if the 
public mind was prepared for them. 

Remedy 1. Let the Superintendent be empowered 
to appoint deputies, (with suitable compensation,) 
two or more for each county, whose duty it shall be 
(among other duties hereafter specified,) to dissemi- 
nate knowledge on the subject of education, by lec- 
turing from town to town, through the county, or 
through an assigned portion of the county. 

Evil 2. The want of well educated teachers. 

Remedy 2. Teachers’ departments in academies 


' and seminaries may in time supply the deficiency. 


of di 2.4 They have now full authority to raise 

mo x for these purposes 5 and the exercise 

of uthority must be induced rather by their | 
od 


Evil 3. The want of experienced teachers, who 
know the best modes of communicating knowledge, 
and of economizing time by judicious classifications 5 
who have sufficient confidence in themselves, and in 
the dignity of their business, to confront the igno- 
rance and prejudices of both parents.and pupils. Jn 
many instances, when teachers are remonstrated 


, with for pursning some erroneous course, they re- 


ply, “the scholars had been accustomed to this | 


ie oo POO ee eer SR: + Say 
course, before I came here, or it has been directed by 


parents,” 

R. 3. An enlightened, experienced and judicious 
deputy superintendent who will get the teachers to- 
gether, lecture them upon these subjects, converse 
upon them, visit their schools, and visit such fami- 
lies, especiaily in each town, as are in the habit of 
dictating to teachers. 

E. 4. The want of zeal in teachers, sufficient to 
call out the whole neighborhood to witness the order, 
life and improvement in their schools. 

t. 4, Give inducements to make teaching a_per- 
manent business, if possible. .A man seldom sleeps 
in business from which he expects permanent com- 
petence. 

If not practicable to make ita permanent business, 
a devoted, active, judicious deputy superintendent, 
who will excite emulation between different districts, 
and between families in the same district, by getting 
them together occasionally for exhibitions of im- 
provement. Parents who feel this emulation as well 
as the children, and will be willing to do any thing 
in their power rather than witness the dishonor of 
their children. 

E. 5. The want of uniformity in books. There 
are in many schools double the number of classes to 
be heard that there would be if scholars who are 
studying the same branches had similar books. *And 
most of these classes are quite too small to be easily 
excited to emulation. : 

R. 5. Let the deputy furnish all necessary books 
at wholesale price il ‘ 

E. 6. Select and family schools, sending children 
from home to school are among the greatest evils. 

R. 6. Raise the character of our common schools. 

F. 7. Inability to pay wages that will command 
good teachers. 
~ R. 7. A few years’ energetic action in our schools 
will make respectably qualified teachers (or such as 
are now termed so,) as easily obtained as any other. 

E. 8. Unwillingness to pay proper wages. 

who under- 
stood their business, who take a pride and satisfac- 
tion indevoting all their energies to the good of their 
schooland of the district; who have made them- 
inted with with all the families in the 
district, with their weaknesses, prejudices and wishes 3 
and in short, acted the part of the good Samaritan to 
all, without regard to compensation for the first quar- 
ter owly; we say we have seldom known such a 
teacher under the necessity of leaving a district foi 
want of the highest wages. Therefore, let those 
who wish good wages and a permanent situation, be 
impressed with this fact, and act in view of it. 

a. 9, Unqu lified and unworthy lea hers very ofien 
receive certificates of qualification and cha I 
This is universally acknowledged to be the greatest 
evil our schools have to contend with, 

Trustees frequently interfere with inspectors when 


prejudiced in favor of the applic: 











have seldom known teachers 





selves aca: 











{ 3 and inspectors 
being chosen at political meetings, litle regard is 
had to their qualifications. Again, if they once dis- 
regard the views and wishes of one set of trustees. 
they are sure to be out of office at the next election. 
Consequently, thorongh and independent men, if they 
get the office, do not hold it long enough to work 
any thing like a reformation. Under these circum- 
stances, few men try to do any thine while they are 
in oflice [ 
the law. 

R. 9. Let a board of inspectors be organized, con- 
sisting of the deputy superintendents. Let this board 
meet at two or three different places in the county on 
given days, both in fall and in spring, for the purpose 
of examing such teachers as may present themselves. 
Let this board be empowered to assign grades ta 
teachers according to their qualifications for teaching, 
in connection with their literary and scientific ac- 
quirements, making the qualifications now required 
by law the lowest grade. This would stimulate 
teachers to inform themselves in the best modes of 
teaching ; and would give trustees the opportunity of 
knowing more definitely, the qualifications of men 
who present themselves for teachers. 

E. 10, Ignorance, as respects what a common 
school should be and might be. 

R. 10. Deputies must show both parents and 
teachers. 
E. 11, There is in very few of our schools any 
thing like perfect recitations in any study; and even 
where there are the nearest approaches to it, these 
recitations are not reviewed again and again until 
they are treasured for life. And this erroneous stand- 
ard being formed, perpetuates itself. 

R. 11. An enlightened and experienced deputy te 














, more than merely to avoid the penalty of 
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hear reviews occasionally, and to place the subject 
before both teachers and scholars in its true light. 

‘I'he several deputies may hold sessions for instruct- 
ing teachers in their business. A session of ouly 
one week would be of vast importance, to many who 
are just beginning to teach, and would introduce a 
uniformity of teaching into all the schools under the 
superintendence of one deputy, if not throughout the 
County and State. 

These sessions might profitably be holden in a 
house where there is a school in operation. 

It will be seen that the remedies here suggested all 
depend upon the one, viz: independent, eiiicient and 
conscientious inspectors, by whatever name they 

yr in Whatever way they may be ap- 
1, it seems reasonable and ana 
o the other operations of our government, that where 
bidliey is appropriated, oflicers should be appointed 
who will see this money economically applied to it 
legitimate use. That the money is not now, gene- 
rally applied thus, we think will be admitted by all 
intelligeuat men in the community. 
this supery ision will 
i ] 
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lagous 
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The e xpense of 
doubtless be objected to by the 
ut could the Legislature sec Day 
propriate a suin sufiicient to compensat thor- 
ough inspection of teachers and the ordinary visita- 
tions of schools only, we doubt not, endowments 
might be obtained from benevolent individuals 
cien arry out the pl 
that such a compensation should 
officers, as to allow them 


penny wise. 
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to these 
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to enter upon their arduous 





responsible and self-denying duties with that devo- 
tedness and singleness of purpose, upon which the 
success of the whole plan depends. 

All the Visiters present at the meeting seemed to 


be deeply impressed with the necessity of being up 
and doing, immediately in this cause ; sensible that a 
thorough reform in our schools now, may, with suit- 
able vigilance be a reform for all coming time; sen- 
sible also that a reform can be more easily effected 
now than at any future period. 

We are sorry to be under the necessity of saying 
that several towns in our county were not repre- 
sented at our meeting on the first; and we fear no 
returns will be sent in from them. 

We, with a lively sense of our responsibility in 
this 


dient servants, 





n 


Davin Murpock, 
Sitas KINGSLEY, 
Rev. Mr. Morean, 


e hit to ap- | 


cherry ? Oh yes, of many others. With how many | 
trees are you acquainted? ‘With oak, and chest- | 
nut, and maple, and birch, and pine, aud walnut.2— 
Can you think of no more?, Try. You have seen 
apple trees. ‘ Yes; and peaf trees, and peach trees, 
and plum and mulberry trees ?? Come let us walk | 
into the fields and groves, and see what trees we can 
find. 
There is a beautiful tree. Do you know what is 
the name of it? ‘Maple. But what little tree is 
this, with these red berries on it?, It is sumach ; 
but we usually call such small trees shrubs. Goose- | 
berry and currant bushes are shrubs. ‘ Are the little | 
fruit trees, in father’s nursery, shrubs +? No, those | 
are more properly young trees; because they will 
become great if they are suffered to live and grow. 
But currant bushes_and sumach bushes never grow 
much larger than those which you have seen, if they 
become ever so old. Besides, they cannot make 
boerds of such little shrubs and trees. ‘ But why 
could they not make little boards of little trees, just | 
as well as to make great boards of great trees ??— 
That is a very proper question, and I am glad you 
are learning tothink for yourself. Perhaps it is pos- 


| sible to build mills which would saw such little trees, 


' done. 


ymentous matter, subscribe ourselves your obe- | 


and others, Visiters. | 


Yo the Hon. Jounn C. Spencer, Superintendent of 
i 


Sommon Schools. 


PRACTICAL LESSON. 
OBsEcTs. 
NO. II. 

Let us examine the rule which we have been using. 
Of what is it made? ‘Of wood.’ Of what kind of 
wood? ‘Ido not know.’ Itis cherry. ‘Is it the 
same kind of cherry that grows in the garden ?? No, 
it is another species, sometimes called wild cherry, 
which grows much taller,and is much more straight. 
Do you know how it gets into this shape? ‘No.’ 
Then I will tell you. 

The ‘tree is cut down, and the trunk or large 
straight part cut off, and carried to a mill, where it 
is sawed into boards, of various thickness, from half 
an inch to an inch thick. Before you learned how 
much an inch was, you would not have understood 
what I am now saying, because you did not know 
what an inch was; but now you know what I mean. 
Mention something as thick as a cherry-board which 
. s. . = > af r 
is an inch thick. ‘The wafer-box.? Very well.— 
This rule itself is now less than half an inch thick, 
but it is impossible to tell how thick the board was 
from which it was made. Cherry boards are used 





| Andl fe 


but they could not be sawed by the mills used at pre- 
sent. The boards, however, would be worth but 
little, if they could be sawed; so that it is never 
What tree is that? ‘I donot know. It is 


pine. Observe the leaves ; how singular their struc- 
ture! You had better pick a few of the leaves, and 


carry them home with you; and do the same with 
every new tree or shrub we find.—Jour. of Education. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SCHOOL DISTRICT LIBRARY. 
= MBRACING History, Voyages and Travels, Biography, 
F.4 Natural History, the Physical Agricoliure, 
fanufactures, Arts, Commerce, Belles Lettres, the History | 
and Philo j Education, &c. } 
FROM THE HON, JOHN C. SPENCER, SECRETARY OF 
STATE AND SUPERINTENDENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
Office of Superintendent of Common Schools, ) 
Albany, October 30,1839. § 
rs. Tarver & Brotners: 
: [have received theSec 
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¥, published by you, and have carefully ex- 






imined it. It g ves me great pleasure to express my entire 
ipprobation of t Oks Individually, and of the selection as 
iwhole. Al number of excellent books may be easily 





found in our Ia >; but to select only a small number of 
forty or filty in reference to the wagits and taste of the com- 
munity, so that they shall embrace Eubjects soffictently vari- | 
ous to interest and yot cepart the largest amount 

isatask of much diff This you hr 

] bonnd to say, that I consider this s 
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ceomplished, 
superior to 











| any other collection, tor the same purpose. within my knowl. 


for a great many purposes, and are sawed into vari- | 


ous lengths accordingly. The leaf of this table is 
made @f cherry boards, and my book-case is of cher- 
ry. The boards are made: smooth by cutting them 
with a sharp instrument fixed into a block of wood. 
The block of wood with the sharp knife in it, called 
a plane, or jointer, is shoved swiftly over the board, 
and this cuts off the rough parts and makes it smooth. 
Then they often make tables, and book-cases, and 
other furniture still smoother, by putting a kind of 
transparent paint on them, which is called varnish. 
Sometimes, too, they are waxed. This rule was 
made of a small piece of cherry board, sawed, and 
split down to about this size, after which it was 
made smooth by a plane. It was then marked off 
into inches, as you see. 

‘But are not boards made of other trees beside 


5 


edge. While you have consulted novelty by having some 
riginal works, you have not sacsificed uti'ity, but have studied 
io promote it. Tiechesp price at which itis afforded is, 1 


believe, entirely unparalleled, No person who purchases it, 
either for a district circulating library or for his own family 
use, will ever regret the bargain, 

I cannot forbear acknowledging the spirit and enterprise 
which have riec on and completed the publication of these 
books in time to enable the school districts to procure them 
before the navigation of the canals is closed. 

Very respectfally, your obedient servant, 
JOUN C. SPENCER. 
SECOND SERIES—PRICE $20, INCLUDING A CASE. 
ro 
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Renwick, LL.D. With numerous engravings 

84,85. Selections from the Spectator: emb:acing the most 
interesting Papers by Addison, Steele, and others. 

e6. the Elements of Geology, for Popule Juse: contain- 
ing a Description of the Geol : wation and Mineral 
Resouresvs of the United States. aries A. Lee, A. M.,M. 
DvD. With numerous engravings 

87 The History of Rome. By Dr. Goldsmith. 
H. W. Herbert, Esq. 
A Treatise oa Agriculture; comprising a concise Mis- 
tory of its Origin and Progress; the present Condition of the 
Art abroad and at home, and the Jheory and Practice of Hus- 
bundry. To which is added a Disseriation on the Kitehen 
and Froit Garden. By Genera! John Armstrong. With Notes 
by the Hon Judge Buel. 
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89. Natural History of Quadrupeds; with numerous en- 
gravines. 
90. iental’s Chymistry, applied to Agrieniture. A new 





Translation, with valuable Selections from sir Humphrey 
Davy and others. 
91. Lives of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
One vol. large 
Pintarch’s Lives. 


12ino. 
Translated from the Ori- 


2 929° O5 
92, 93, 9", 95. 


ginal Greek ; with Notes. critical and hstorical: and e Life of 


Plutarch. By Join Langhorne, M. D., and Williom Lang- 
horne, M. A. Carefully corrected, and printed from the Just 
London Edition. In four large 12mo. vols. 


tre> The Publishers give notice, that the preceeding Vol- 
umes may be purchesed separat-ly at THIRTY EIGHT CENTS 
per Volume, with the exception of Nos. 91, 92. 93, 94, 95, 
which five Vo!umes. being of double the size of the others, 
will be gold at 76 c@Mts each. Every Volume is warranted to 
be more swongly bound thav ordinary Seliool-books, in leather 
binding. August 1, 1840. 
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DAVIES’ COURSE OF MATHEMATICS. | 


\LEMENTARY SERIES.—I. Fiist Lessaps in Arithmetic. 

a unplete School Arithmetic; Key to the me, de~ 
signed for Teachers, onty.—ILL First Lessons in Geométry.@ 
IV. First Lessous in Algebra. 

MCvVER COURSE —L. Bourdon’s Algebra.—ll. Legendre’a 
Geometry, &e.—ILL. Elements of Surveying —1V. Analytical 
Geometry.—V. Differential and Integral Caleulus.—VI. De- 
scriptive Gecmetry.—VI] Shades, Shadows, &e. 

The above Works embrace a compiete Course of Mathe- 

es, by Coarues Davies,—they are designed ag t-Books 
ses in the various institulions of learning Bhroughout 
the United States. 

Davies’ First Lessons 1x ARITHMETIC, designed for begin- 
ners, or the first steps of a course of Arithmetical «mstrnction. 

Davies’ SCHOOL ARITHMETIC.—Ki is the object of this work, 
to explain in a clear and brief manner, the properties of num. 
bers, and the be-t rales for their practical application. 

Key To THe same, wiih the addition of numerous eam. 
pies, fully wrought out. 

“Davies’ First Lessons 1n Geometry, with practical Ap- 
plications in Mensuration, Artificers’ Work, and Mechanics. 

Davies’ First Lessons in ALGEBRA, embracing the Ele- 
ments of the Science. Designed for beginuvers, 

Davies’ Bourpon’s ALcepra—Being an abridgment of the 
work of M. Bourdon, with the addition of practical examples. 

Davies’ Lyaenpre’s Gromgiity anv TriconometTry—Be- 
ing an abridgment of the work @&M. Legendie, with the ad- 
dition of a treatise on Mensuration of Planes and Solids, and 
a table of Logarithms and Logarithmic Sines. 

Davies’ Surveyine; with a description and Plates of the 
Theodvlite, Compass, Plane-Table and Level; also Maps of 
the Topographical Signs, adopted by the Engineer Depart- 
ment, and an explanation of the method of Surveying the 
Public Lands. 

Davies’ ANALYTICAL GromeTRY; embracing the Equations 
of the Point and Straight Line; a Systein of Conic Sections: 
the Equations of the Line and Plane in Space: also, the dis- 
cussion of the general Equation in the Second Degree, and of 
Surfaces of the Second Order. 

Davies’ DirrerentTiaL AND InTeGRAL CatccLus; embra- 
cing the Ratification and Quadrature of Curves, the Mensu- 
ration of Surfaces, and the Cubature of Solids. ‘ 

Davies’ Descriptive Geometry ; with its Application to 
Spherical Projections. 

Davies’ Snapes, SHapows, AND LineaR PeRsPECTIVE. 

Gipson’ THEORY AND PRACTICE OF BURVEYING, 


tr Messrs. VAN BRUNT & SON, of Geneva, are the 
Ageuts for the publication and sale of the above Works, 
July 1, 1840. 
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VAN BRUNT & SON, 

OOKSELLERS & STATIONERS, having purchased of 
B rN ; os his stock of HOOKS, STATIONARY, &c. 
offer for sale at the old stand, 2 general assortment of School, 
Classica!, Medical and Miscellaneous Boexs & PTATIONARY, 
Bibles, Prayer Books, Psalm and Hyma Bouks, Sunday Scheol 
Books, from the American Episcopal and Metbodist Unions, et 
their prices. A large stock of Writing and Letter PAPER, 
ruled aud plain, Harper’s District SCHooL Libra r 
constantly on hand, Geneva, July 1, 1840, . 
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{From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal.) 
TRACES OF THE — OF A FEW USEFUL 


We now come to the invention of beds. “In the 
early skins were generally used both for bed 
and pi Eo. In travelling, the wayfarer was content 
to take a stone for a pillow, and having spread his 
upper ent on it, to sleep without or 
preparation. Carpets were sufficient for this pur- 

with most of the people in later times, and had 
ny ra of being easily transported from one 
place to another. In order to take up his bed and 
walk, a man had nothing to do but to roll it up and 
lace it under his arms. This seems to have been 
the only purpose for which carpets were used in 
ancient times. ere are not many regions of the 
earth, even now, in which they are generally em- 
loyed as a covering for floors. The old practice in 
land was to strew the floor with rushes, so that vis- 
itors who could not find any other seat, might, without 
much inconvenience, — themselves upon the 
floor. But even as regards the interests of neatness, 
it would have been quite as well to have left it bare, 
for Erasmus, in describing respectable English houses, 
gives us to understand that under the rushes with 
which the floor was spread, lay a collection of frag- 
ments, bones, beer, and a thousand other abomina- 
tions. He says, that no doubt the frequent plagues 
in England were owing to this unsavory practice ; 


and there has been no example of that disorder since | 


the great fire in London, in the time of Charles II., 
ified the city. This exemption was probably 
ascribed to the operation of quarantine laws, since 
every nation makes it a point of honor to deny that 
ay or yellow fever ever originated at home. 
ut to return tothe bed. In the times of the He- 
brew kingdom, the bed resembled a divan, consisting 
of a low elevation running round three sides of a 
small room. This was covered with stuffed cush- 
ions of the same width, and bolsters were put on the 
back against the wall. They also had beds resem- 
bling our sofas; but these were 
was enough for the greatest proportfon of the people. 
The Romans, luxurious as they were, do not appear 
to have made yse of feather-beds much before the 
time of Pliny. 
ry on leaves ; afterwards they used hay and straw. 
Till the close’of the thirteenth century, straw was 
common in the chambers of palaces. The kings of 
England used to sleep, father and son, in the same 
chamber.”? The present kind of bed is the result of 
divers improvements. First, a coverlet was thrown 
over the person in his straw couch; then followed 
the practice of entirely undressing, and an additional 
supply Of bed-clothes was used; next, linen sheets 
came into use, in the place of blapkets: and, lastly, 
ings or curtains were hung over the bed, to se- 
cure both privacy andcomfort. ‘To the English be- 
longs the merit of having carried improvements in 


as in many other domestic arrangements, to the 


perfection. It is chiefly by the frequent 
shifting of the dress, and the sleeping in clean bed- 
ding, that the want of bathing of the person is com- 
pensated, In countries less improved in these re- 


spects, frequent bathing is essential to the preserva- 

tion of health. - p 
The practices of the apcients with regard to dress, 
were very different from ours. ‘ With them a dress 
descended from father to son, and from generation to 
tion, without being subject to the ‘ proud man’s 


contumely,’ by reason of its being out of fashion.— | 


Those were days in which the tailor did not make 
the man ; no cravat bound the throat, to remind the 
exquisite of the destiny to which all may come; no 
bonds, save those of justice, ever imprisoned the free 
limb ; no tight shoe gave anguish to the much-endu- 
ring toe. The garments might then be made at once 
for the life-time ; and if neither moth nor thief reached 
them, they were a safe property, which did not lose 
its value. The most ancient garment was the tunic, 
which was a sort of gown fitted to the form, having 
short sleeves and a girdle. This was worn by both 
sexes. 


both were employed as purses, having an opening 
through which money could be inserted. The upper 
ent was a plain piece of cloth, generally ten or 
welve feet long, and half as wide; which we sup- 
pose would now be called a mantle. It was often 
woven ina single piece without a seam, and was 
thrown like a shawl over the shoulders; sometimes 
drawn over the left shoulder and fastened at two 
corners by a buckle on the right. It wes on this 
o—_ that the Hebrews were directed by Moses 
wear the blue ribbon which distinguished them 


There were two kinds of girdle—one made | 
of leather and secured by clasps, the other of cloth ; | 


from other nations. The poor used it as the High- 
landers did their plaid, for bed-clothes by night ; and 
for this reason, if the Hebrew creditor had seized 
this article of dress, he was compelled by law to re- 
store it before nightfall. The chief difference be- 
tween the male and female dress was, that the latter 
always wore the veil. Laboring men went to their 
work without the upper ent, which explains the 
prophecy, that at the siege of Jerusalem they will 

ave no time to return for their clothes. When they 
went to any distance on foot, they gathered the tu- 
nic in foids, and secured it with their girdle at the 
waist, that it might not embarrass their feet: this 
was called girding the loins. 

The dress of the Greeks and Romans was not very 
different from this. It was — and graceful ; 
but while we allow that in point of freedom and ap- 
pearance their drapery was better than ours, we 
maintain that in some other respects the advantage 
is decidedly our own. What is now called linen, for 
example, an article so important that no man wil- 
lingly dispenses with it, was wholly unknown to 
the ancients ; and had they known it, its advantages 
would have been in a measure neutralized, by their 
a of putting oil on their limbs and head.— 

ere are some respects in which the personal hab- 
its of the ancients will not bear investigation. The 
pocket-handkerchief, which is found in all but the 
most benighted portions cS the modern world, was 
not among their comforts and blessings ; and what 
supplied its place, is more easily imagined than de- 





the Great appears to have been ridiculed by a sati- 
rist, because with a remarkable effeminacy, he made 
use of but one finger in scratching his head.” 

It was long before mankind thought of making 
garments for the legs. Stockings are modern, an 
| nothing like pantaloons or trousers was worn by the 
| Hebrews, Greeks, or early Romans. The idea of 
this part of dress seems to have originated in Gaul, 
| or ancient France, whence, latterly, all our modern 





| coat, trousers of men, and also the principal items of 
| female attire, are of French descent. 


| 





In the early republican times they! ANECDOTES OF THE ORIGIN OF WORDS. | 


FIFTH ARTICLE. 
| 


, Anguish is a word not unlike the preceding in the 
| character of its origin. Itarises, or to speak more 
| property, its Latin rewwerpe a arises, according 
| to the received~ acceptation, from anguis, the Latin 
| word for a snake, to the sinuous twistings of which, 
the writhings of a person enduring mental or bodily 
| anguish may be fitly compared. 
| The word Date, as date of a letter, is a remarka- 
| ble testimony to the prevalence of the practice of 
| writing all documents in Latin, at one period, 
| throughout Britain. Missives of every kind used 
| to have the word Datum attached to them. Thus, a 
{letter from Edinburgh had “ Datum Edinburgi’ 
| (given at Edinbur hy either at the beginning or 
| end, with the period of writing annexed. The foun- 
dation of the English word date, upon datum thus 
| used is natural and obvious. Datum, or rather its 
| plural, data, has been almost transplanted into our 
| me dg Datum, a thing given, data, things given, 
| are terms used in argumentation to denote those fun- 
' damental points upon which all parties are agreed. 
Abolish has a striking etymology. Every one 
knows, that in removing many substances, and par- 
| ticularly certain odorous ones, from any spot, it is 
comparatively easy to remove their substantial bulk, 
but sometimes very difficult to root out their smell. 





eye to this natural truth. 


signify a thorough rooting out, leaving not even the 
odour behind. 

The received etymology of Dismal is extremely 
expressive. The word is compounded of two Latin 
ones; dies, a day, and malus evil, bad. So that the 
the original meaning of dismalis “an evil (or un- 
happy) day.” We must confess that there is some- 
thing forced-looking in this derivation, but Dr. John- 
son gives his sanction toit, and certainly no better 
one has yet been brought forward. 

Articulation, in the sense of speech, or distinct ut- 
terance, has arrived at that signification very cu- 
riously. It is traced to artus, the Latin for limb, 
and from this came articulation in the sense of a 
joint, or juncture of bones inalimb. To give dis- 
tinct utterance to a word, is to join letters together in 
a proper and perfect manner, and hence came the ap- 
plicatioof the word articulation to speech. Other 





| scribed. As one other slight indication, Pompey | 





| 


d | 





uries—a carpet | fashions have been derived. The hat, coat, waist- | 


| 





The word abolish seems to have been formed with an 


It comes from oleo, to | 
smell (to ascent,) and ab, from; and seems to | 





modes of tracing the word to its root.have been sug- 
gested, but this seems the most clear and feasible. A 
very acute and observant personage, well worthy to 
be the founder of a language, must have been the in- 
ventor of the word Supercilious. It is based upon 
an act by which pride or haughtiness is ever to be 
known. Supercilious is compounded of super, above, 
and cilium, the eye-lash, and was used in its present 
sense, because the eye-brow—the supercilium, or 
place above the eye-lash—is the feature which most 
commonly expresses haughtiness, by its elevation and 
movements generally. Terrier is the next term that 
suggest itself to us. Its origin is very appropriate, 
seeing that it comes from terra, the earth, in the holes 
of which dogs of this species hunt badgers and oth- 
er game or prey. 

The word Policy is" remarkable for being a triple 
word ; thatis to say, it has three distinct senses, and 
two, if not three, distinct roots. It signifies the art 
of government, and in this meaning is derived from 
the Greek polis, a city, being first used in the sense 
of civic government. Policy, again, as applied to 
an act or deed of insurance, springs from the Latin 
verb polliceo, to promise. And lastly, policy (though 
in this third sense it may be called a Scotticism), 
when used to denote the ornamental walks and 
grounds around a gentleman’s property, seems to 
have anearer connexion with polig, to polish, than 
with any other root. 


We have had so much classical matter before us 
in this article, that we now feel desirous of recrea- 
ting our readers and ourselves with something of a 
more familiar order. And to commence—what may 
be the origin of the term Pot-wallopers, as designa~ 
ting the ancient electors in the English boroughs? 
Most old politicians will be able, we believe, to an- 
swer this, but, for the benefit of juveniles, we shall 
give an explanation. In former days, all persons had 
a right to vote at parliamentary election who boiled 
their pots in the borough. This was an unexcep- 
tionable test of house-holding. As for the walloping 
it referred to the movements of the meat in the boil- 
ing pot, and hence the term pot-wallopers. 











DUTY OF PARENTS IN RELATION TO THEIR 
CHILDREN, 


Irregularity and want of punctuality are among the 
most serious evils that exist in our public schools. —~ 
lf parents expect their children to derive benefit from 
tbe schoo], they must send them constantly. While 
a child is kept at home a day or two.in a week, he 
invariably loses an interest in his studies, falls be- 
hind his class, and soon gets discouraged. When 
this is the case, the school does him no good. All 
the exertions of his teacher to arouse him to effort, 


| are unavailing. He at length becomes disgusted with 


his school, and had rather be any where else, than 
in the school-room. ‘The teacher is blamed because 
the child does not learn 3 when, in fact, the fault is 
neither in the teacher nor the scholar, but in the pa- 
rent. 


Children ought not only to be sent to school con- 
stantly, but they ought to be sent so as to be at the 
school punctually at the appointed hour. It is custo- 
mary for our schools to be open six hours in a day. 
Teachers are expected to be in their schools at the 
appointed hour. But what can the teacher do, if his 
scholars are not present? Suppose half or a third 
of them are absent, embracing a considerable part of 
every class, what can he do? If he commence with 
those present, and attempt to hear a class read or re- 
cite, he will be constantly interrupted by scholars 
dropping in one after another. The attention of all 
present will be turned from their studies by the con- 
stant opening and shutting of the door, putting away 
clothes, clatter of books, &c. The teacher may as 
well lose half an hour as attempt to do any thing, 
for, amidst so much noise and confusion, nothing 
can be done as it should be. The evils com- 
plained of exist in all our public schools, and will 
continue to exist, while there is so much indifference 
in relation to them on the part of parents. Teachers 
and school committees may do much to lessen the 
evils, but they cannot remove them. PARENTS can 
do it. They are under obligation to do it. The 
welfare of their children, the interest of the school, 
and the happiness and usefulness of teachers, all de- 
mand, that these evils should be remedied without 
delay. —New- Haven Chronicle. 
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